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ABSTEKCT 

This paper points out the irrelevance of the 
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such as: (1) when and vhy do native speakers of English use the 
passive rather than the active voice^ and (2) vhen and vhf does the 
native s^^eaker of English use the present perfect tense rather than' 
the simple past or the simple present? These questions represent 
exactly the type of information the ESL teacher must transmit in 
grammar lessons* A strategy for ansvering such questions is suggested 
and demonstrated vith examples from relevant studies* The strategy 
includes researcning the literature ^ analyzing appropriate data^ 
constructing hypotheses and testing them out* Language learners 
should get grammar an^ .u^ge rules based on fact and statistical 
consensus^ and not on outdated prescriptions^ native speaker 
intuition or hypothetical analysis* The paper argues the need to 9et 
linguistically talented ESL students to carry out ESL ^centered 
investigations of English structure in context and describes some of 
the recently completed and forthcoming studies undertaken by TESL 
students at OCLA at th^3 Ilaster^s level* (Author/CLK) 
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Introduction* 



It is generally acknoirledged that having a good grasp of the syntactic anJ 
semantic structure of English is a prerequisite to being a competent ESL speclaU 
ist. There is, of course, no inverse relationship in^lied: if one has the required 
linguistic background, he or she must still achieve an: understanding, of ESL meth* 
odolo^, techniques, and materials to be an effective teacher* 

What the opening statement does mean, however, is that prospective ESL teachers 
must not neglect the often difficult and time-consuming process of learning about 
English structure; this is something they now frequently do on the grounds that 
they are interested primarily in audio-visual materials, cultural problems, atti- 
txide and motivation, testing, etc. It must become clearly and generally under- 
stood that meaningful work cannot be carried out in any ESL area-- including class- 
room teaching — without satisfaction of the linguistic prerequisite. 

These statements are rather obvious, but what tends to be overlooked is that 
while the necessary background in the structure of English is very difficult for 
some prospective ESL teachers to acquire,^ acquisition comes fairly easily to others 
who have a natural talent fq^r understanding linguistic descriptions and doing lin- 
guistic analysis. 

This paper has three purposes: (1) to argue the need to get linguistically 
talented ESL students to carry out ESL-centered investigations of English struc- 
ture in context, (2) to describe some of the recently completed and immediately 
forthcoming studies undertaken by ESL students at UCLA who have bee^i so inclined, 
and (33 to provide suggestions and guidelines for future research that students 
Bight undertake if they happen to be interested in this area of research. ^ 

The Need for Context -^Centered Studies of 'English . 

The proponents of deductive-cognitive methods of language instruction have 
now taken momentum away from proponents of inductive-behaviorist ones* This, of 
course, suggests that ESL teachers following a deduct xve^cognitive methodology 
have at their disposal the rules or generalizations necessary for implementing 
such an approach to language instruction* Unfortunately, in the area of English 
structure, this is not the case. The/two sources of information that ESL teachers 
have easy ac^iess to, i*e. reference grammars and ESL textbooks, usually do not^ 
provide information that would help him/her formulate definitively accurate ans- 
wers to questions 5up|i as the following: 

1, Khen and why do native speakers of English use the passive 
rather than th^ active voice? 

2. In what environments does the native speaker use the quanti* 
fiers ^lot of/lots of* rather than the quantifiers ^many/much', 
and why? 



3, When arid why does the native speaker of English use the 
present perfect tense rather than the single past or the 
simple present?' 



ETC. 



A proper answer to such questions presupposes a good knowledge of language 
in context. Slager (1973) argues that such knowledge is exactly what the ESL 
teacher must transmit in grammar lessons; however, most ESL t&xts do not ade* 
quately answer questions like the above either because the exercises provided 
still emphasize the teaching of form as opposed to meaning^ or because the expl 
nations provided axe incomplete and misleading. For example, several ESL texts 
would answer the question stated in (2) more or less as follows: 



4. Many ^ occurs with countable nouns, much with uncountable* 
nouns, and a lot of/ lots of with either. Use many and 
a lot of/ lots of in a"ixmat;ive statements and questions; 
use many and much or their informal equivalents, a lot of/ 
lots of ^in negative statements. 

E.G. a. I have many books. 

b. I have a lot of books. 

c. ' I have lots of homework. 

d. *I have much homework. 

e. I don't have much homework.. 

f . I don^t have a lot of homework. 



While such ovex*SAn^Iified presentations may be satisfactory for use with begin 
ning ESL students, swsh generalizations obscure many important facts that inter 
mediate and advanced ESL students (and their teachers) should be aware of. In 
such. formulations, many points are completely ignored, for example, the accept- 
able use of much in affirmative statements (5)^ differences in distribution 
between a lot and lots of (6), and possible differences in meaning between roan, 
much versus a lot of/ lots of (7) : ' 

5. a. They had made much commotion over nothing. 

b. There was much information presented lii a short .time. 

6. a. Thanks a lot. 
b. *Thanks lots. 



Most deductively inclined ESL teachers cannot find accurate rules in the texts 
they use. Furthermore, they have not been prepared to give their students 
proper explanations in such cases. If the ESL teacher turns to reference gram* 
mars and linguistic descriptions— 'his/her other prime .sources of information — 
other problems arise. 



ETC. 



a. 



He doesn't have much money. 

He doesn't have a lot of money. 
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Until very recently, little attention has been paid to language in context.^ 
Sentences have been studied in isolation^ and rules have been written to relate 
arid label as ''synonymous** or '^equivalent** sentence relation5hips such as active 
versus passive iS), symmetric predicates (9), various types of cdrtiplementation 
CIO), etc. 

-8. a. The man hit the boy. 

b. The boy was hit by the man. (Chomsky, 19S7, and others) 

9. a. John is similar to Bill. 

b. Bill is similar to John. 

c. John and Bill are similar. (Lakbff aud Peters, lSb9) 

10. a. It is odd that John left early. 

b. For John to leave early is odd. 

c. John*s leaving early is odd. (Rosenbaum', 1967, among others) 

She:s: (1975), for example, criticizes the Lakoff and Peters analysis of sentences 
such as those cited in (9) and demonstrates that differences in meaning describable 
in terms of context are a part of semantic meaning and not simply a matter of *prag- 
matics* or 'performance* as soma theoretical linguists have suggested. Philosoph- 
ical issues asidep the ESL teacher must grapple with language in context whether 
the linguist chooses to do so or not. 

I have long felt that the transformational -generative emphasis on synonymy 
or equivalence in syntactic^semantic matters was of little u£e to the ESL teacher 
(see Celce, (1970)). Descriptions pointing: out th^t sentences such as those in 
(11), (12), and (13) are paraphrases or synonymous /ior equivalent do not help us 
explain to our students when they should use one form rather than another. 

11. a. I gave the book to John. (Liles, (1971) among others) 
b. I gave John the book. 

12. a. George turned off the light. 

b. George turned the light off. (Fracer, (196S) among others) 

13. a. John is taller than Mary^ 

b. Mary is shorter than John. (Bartsch and Vennemann, (1972) 

among others) 

Only two linguists that I know of have, on philosophical grounds, questioned this 
approach to grainmar. Erades, a traditional grammarian, argues as follows: 



It may be safely said that in language a difference of 
form always corresponds to a difference in meaning and when* 
ever more than one construction is— theoretically — possible, 
they never wholly and under all circumstances denote the 
same thing. The first axiom of all valid linguistic thinking 
is that in language nothing can serve as a siibstitute for 
something else. 

CErades, 1943) 
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Bolinger^ a contemporary linguist^ recently criticized the txansformationaKgen- 
erative approach as a sexious misdirection of effort. He stated that if trans- 
formationalists had gone at the business of paraphrase by t30^ing to pinpoint what 
it is that makes two things different^ instead of talking about things being per^ 
fectly the same^ then he could have gone along with the approach. (BoUnger^ 
1975)* Thus apart from statements such as those tiade by Erades and Bolinger there 
is minimal practical support the ESL teacher can derive from the theoretical lin^ 
guists. 

One final problem^ in addition to the problems of context and paraphrase dis- 
cussed above,« is the question of hypothesis versus fact when it comes to English 
usage. Some ESL texts^ reference grammars^ and studies by linguists do^ in fact^ 
give us interesting information about language in context. However^ almost all 
of such informatioi that is available is hypothetical and intuitive in nature 
rather than empirically verified fact. When such analyses or hypotheses are 
later empirically tested^ they may prove inadequate. For exanqple^ the account of 
phrasal (or *two*word*) verbs by Bolinger (1^71)^ which hypothesizes that separa* 
ble two-word verbs tend to split when thd information contained in the object noun 
phrase is old information (s^^ 12b) but not to split when the object contains new 
information (see 12a), ^ has been disprove:: by the results of Ulm's experimentation 
(1974), which demonstrates that irrespective of context^ certain separable two- 
word Verbs tend to split; others do not and that there is a general tendency among 
English speakers not to split. 

The point I am trying to make is that rules of English usage should not be 
based on intuitive, theoretical hypotheses but on fact (i.e. empirical data de- 
rived from valid tests, relevant samples of uncontrived written and spoken dis* 
course^ etc.) Ideally, only those usage rules that have been empirically tested 
and proven statistically significant should be presented to ESL classes as truly 
valid explanations of the linguistic behavior of native speakers of Standard En«* 
glish. However, since very little data of this kind are available, the ESL 
teacher must be taught how to cope with this lack of information during the ^ 
interim and^ if so inclined, taught how to gather the relevant data and carry 
out the necessary research as a part of his/her job. 

Relevant UCLA Studies . 

For the past several years students in the UCLA TESL program have made a 
contribution towards closing the above information gap by carrying out ESL- 
centered and context- centered studies of English structure. These studies have 
come about primarily as a result of research done for an M.A. thesis in TESL or 
for English 215^^ an MA-level course in the Structure of English. While not every 
single one of our studies is reported here, the list is representative and com* 
prehensive. A few of the projects are interrelated and certainly more research 
building On the work reported below is needed. 

Greeley il975) synthesizes the work that Bull (1968), Joos (1968), TWaddell 
(1960), and other linguists have done on the tense and aspect of the English verb 
and provides a readable, non^technical account that includes much useful informa^ 
tion for the ESL teacher. Hoy (1974) in a narrower study of the same area describes 
the use of the English present perfect in context and provides suggestions for 
teaching this troublesome verb form. 
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So*5 1973 study of infinitives and gerunds makes good use of an earlier intu- 
itive analysis of these con5truction3 by Bolinger (19^8) # which is in part empiri- 
cally verified by So*s .findings. So not only presents a summary of most previous 
analyses of infinitives and gerunds^ he also provides extensive and fairly exhaus*- 
tive lists of verbs * occurring in the various patterns. E.G. 

14. a, Vj-to-V2: i^ant^ like, try, etc. 

b. Vi-NP-to-V^^: Ci) want, expect, need, etc. 

^ Cii) tell, order^ persuade, etc. 

c. V2-V2ing: stop„ enjoy, deny^ etc. 

d. Vj-NP-from-V2ing: stop, prevent, dissuade, etc. 

ETC. 



Rosensweig il97S) takes the analysis and veib lists prepared by So and devel^ 
ops a pe':iagogical sequence and a series of exercises for teaching infinitives and 
genmds to advanced £SL students. 

Ulm (1974, forthcoming) has built on the work of Bolinger (1971), Lebach 
(1973), and— in particular — Emonds (1973). Her M.A. thesis provides a compre- 
hensive discussion, of 'verb-plus-prepositien' and 'verb-plus-particle' construc- 
tions as well as extensive lists for each of the various verb constructions involved. 
Pedagogical suggestions directed towards the ESL teacher are also included. 

Two other forthcoming studies that also use previous linguistic scholarship 
as a starting point are being completed by Hannah and Brown. Hannah^ who is doing 
original field work and analysis as well as synthesizing the available literature 
on modal auxiliaries^ has selected the work of Hofmann (1966), which clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the root (15) and epistemic (16) uses of modals, as her starting 
point. 

15. You may gb now. (mayg^permiss ion granted) 

16. It may rain tomorrow, (roay^degree of probability) 

Brown has started with Celce-Murcia*s 1972 study of English comparatives and is 
carrying out experiments to discover when and why English speakers use the marked 
(17) rather than the more frequent and usual unmarked (18) form of a comparative. 

17. Mary is[f5||*t|iJJthan John. 

18. John is taller than Mary. 

Two studies completed as English 215 projects that are worth mentioning are 
Epting (1973) and Khampang (1973). Epting studied the use in context of the im- 
perative (19) versus the peremptory future (20). Some transformational grammars 
of English (see Liles, 1971) have suggested that these structures have the same 
underlying form and are thus transformationally related. 

19. Leave the room immediately. 

20 Youj^^^^ f leave the room immediately. 
Jshall) 
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Epting found that sentences such as those in iZff) were appropriate only when the 
speaker was in a position of definable authority and maintained personal distance 
with respect to the hoarerCs). In all other situations the normal Inoperative** 
i.e. CJ9)--is used. ^ 

Khajopang studied the two so-called geiUtive or possessive construction5 in 
English (i.^. Shakespeare * s plays v^s. the plays of Shakespeare) and found that 
they are not as mutually exclusive as many ESL texts would suggest. Many text- 
books# for exan^le^ give a rule-of-thumb such as the following: 

^ 21. Use the apostrophe *s* construction if the possessor/head noun 
is huiaan or animate; use the *of the* construction if the head 
noun is inanimate, E.G. 

a. John*s car. 

b. the top of the table 

c. ^the car of John 

d. *the table's top 

IChampang found that numerous factors including degree of formality (22), (b) 
avoidance of repetitive *of the* forms (23), and (c) avoidance of a long double 
apostrophe *s* construction iZA) influence the native speaker's choice of a gen- 
itive construction in English^ a choice which is often made on stylistic grounds. 

22. a. Shakespeare*s sonnets (informal) 

b. the sonnets of 3hakespeare .... (formal) 

23. a. many of the pages of the book were torn 

b. loany of the book*s pages were torn 

c. all the book*s pages were torn 

d. all the pages of the book were torn 

(where (b) was judged better than (a) while (d) was judged better 
than (c) by native speakers) 

24. a. Jack*s brother *s daughter 

b. the daughter of Jack*s brother 

c. Mr. Wilkinson's brother*s daughter 

d. the daughter of Mr. Wilkinson's brother ^ 

(where (a) was judged better than (b) while (d) was judged better 
than (c) by native speakers) 

Suggestions for Further Research . 

IChampang's work is an exasqple of a pilot study well wotth' pursuing. Many 
other studies have either initiated pilot work in one of the following areas or 
could contribute valuable background information for anyone interested in one of 
them. Sugamoto (1974, forthcoming) provides background on ctiuntability in English 
nouns and explores in detail the semantic differences existing between Japanese 
and English in the area of noun countabillty. A UCLA, student interested in car^ 
rying out work on article usage should begin with her studies. More work must be 
done on English prepositions — how to classify and how to teach them better. The 
M.A. theses of Semano (1972), Chiba (1974), and Khampang (1974) provide good 
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bacicgrotmd in this area. Likewise^ more definitive work in the use of active ver- 
sus passive voice is needed^ and Uwimana il97^) provides a good start for anyone 
interested in this topic. Distinctions among the four ways of expressing futurity 
in English were not adequately developed in Greeley*s 1973 account of the tense and 
aspect of the English verb. If you happen to be interested in this problem^ you 
could start with Greeley»s brief discussion of the topic and her references and go 
on from there. Conditional constructions constitute another major area of concern- 
for the ESL teacher. Neither Greeley (1973) nor Hannah ^^forthcoming) treat condi- 
tionals in their studies^ which deal more specifically with tense-aspect and modal 
auxiliaries respectively; thus an ESL^-centered study of conditionals should be 
undertaken taking into account the work of Schachter (1971) and others. Another 
topic mentioned earlier was the resolution of the usage of *much/maiqr* versus *a 
lot of/lots of*. Both Tanka (,197^) and Mardinissian (1975) have done helpful pre- 
liminary work in this area. Another very useful and important study would be to 
determine exactly what structure most ESL teachers are expected to teach and then 
to identify good reference sources or prepare materials that would instruct them 
in these essentials. The area of direct versus indirect or reported speech also 
causes recurring problems for ESL teachers and deserves a comprehensive/t^up-to<* 
date study. The same is true of embedded statements and questions and the teaching 
problems they entail. This list could be extended virtually indefinitely. 

Guidelines . 

Before concluding this paper j I would like to consider another frequently 
asked question that is closely related to the selection of an ESL^centered^ con- 
text-sensitive study of :some aspect of English structure — i.e. Given that I want 
to study problem X from this perspective^ how do I go about it? While I do not 
have a rigorous and infallible ^discovery procedure* to propose^ I have accumu- 
lated some suggestions which may prove helpful. 

As a preliminary^ it helps to have a basic knowledge of research design and 
statistics since you are trying to uncover, facts about English usage^ i.e. rules 
that are statistically significant-*^ (fou should not be content merely to reit- 
erate or formulate Interesting hypothf^ses.) 

Turning to treatment of the specific research question selected^ you should 
begin with a review of the literature. For exasqple^ wliat did the traditional gram- 
marians like Jespersen and Poutsma have to say about this? Have the transforma- 
tionalists done any work in this area? Does Fowler*s Guide to Usage have any- 
thing to say? How is the problem explained and presented (i^ all) in the ESL 
texts you can get hold of? Has the subject bee^n discussed in the ESL/EFL journals? 
What relevant typological studies have been done in the area under investigation? 
— i.e. what happens in other languages?^^ This is ju3t a sample of the specific 
options entailed in doing a ^review of the literature.* 

Another aspect of the investigation should be in the area of discourse. 
Examine the natural written and spoken discourse of native speakers for samples 
of the constructions you are investigating. Consider the context (linguistics 
social^ etc.) and try to determine why one form or construction was used rather 
than the other. Typically^ by surveying the literature and examining discourse 
you are able to develop a set of hunches (or tentative hypotheses) regarding your 
topic p 
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The next step involves testing out the hypothesis or hypotheses « and this is 
often where the greatest ingenuit;y is required. For some background and ideas see 
Kejttpson and Quirk (1971) # Quirk and Svartvik ClS66)f Greenbaunt and Quirk (1970) 
as well as the UCLA, theses that have involved extensive testing and/or data collec- 
tion. 3^1 Given the nature of your topic^ you should try to develop test situations 
that will affirm or deny each hypothesis. For example* Sherds hypothesis Ci975) — 
contrary to that of Lakoff and Peters (1969) --was' that the two versions of a sym- 
metric predicate (see 25 A and B below) were not equivalent and that the noun 
phrase object following either the main verb or the preposition coming after the 
predicate adjective would correspond to the larger, the more important t the more 
immediate actant in the context. To test this out she used items such as the fol- 
lowing: 

25. Suppose it was discovered that Shakespeare did not write his plays 
alone. Someone named Smith helped him, although the real genius 
did come from Shakespeare. How would you describe the relation- 
ship? 

A. Shakespeare wrote with Smith. 

B. Smith wrote with Shakespeare. 

C. no preference 

Comments (optional) 

According to Sherds hypothesis^ the answer to (25) should be (B) . A statistically 
significant number of respondents chose (B)^ a few chose (A), aitd even fewer chose 
(C). The optional comments often proved interesting and insightful whether or not 
the respondent had given the predicted answer. Any test would have to contain sev^ 
eral items testing out the same hypothesis. It will probably be a better test if 
there are also an eo^ual or greater number of distractor items testing out something 
else 50 that it is more difficult for the subjects to catch on to the experimenter* s 
hypothesis. The test probably should begin with one or two sample items that show 
the subjects exactly how they are expected to proceed.. The test should be piloted^ 
revised^ and then administered to a large^ varied population of Standard English 
speakers before elaborate statistical operations are carried out and conclusions 
are dravm* 

Lastt but emphatically not least, if the results of the testing are signifi- 
cant, the pedagogical implications for the teaching of English as a Second Lan- 
guage should be clearly spelled out by providing a teaching strategy, a sequence 
of teaching points, and/or sample lesson materials. It might also be worthwhile 
to review existing materials and judge their adequacy or inadequacy in light of, 
the findings. 

Many other major and minor procedural suggestions could be made^ but the 
above at least provide a general .framework for the novice based on my own expe- 
rience as well as that of my present and former students. 

Conclusion > 

It is my opinion that improvement of the linguistic aspect of ESL teaching 
materials and strategies (as well as improved training of ESL teachers) will come 
about only if the type of ESL^^centered^ context -centered research suggested in 
this paper is carried out on a large scale. There are at least five steps in* 
volved in the achievement of this goal. First of all^ as part of their overall 
training in the structure of English^ TBSL students should be made aware of the 
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Erades -Bo linger principle that a difference in form usually signals a significant 
distinction in meaning and use. Secondly^ they should be given a general overview 
of the research that has been done by theoretical linguists. For a comprehensive 
source* see Stockwell» et al. (1973)^ which is the most useful individual source; 
for other interesting contributions by one author^ see the items listed under 
*3olinger* in the References. Thirdly^ TESL students should be familiar with the 
studies of English in context that have already been carried out, e.g. many of 
the M.A. studies mentioned in this paper along with other sources such as Quirk 
^ and Svartvilc (1966) » Greenbaum and Quirk (1970) ^ and Kempson and Quirk (1971). 
I Fourthly, students should be assisted (i.e. given numerous viable options) in the 
\ selection of a topic worthy of intensive study. Finally, given students with in-^ 

tarest, intelligence, and a good topic, they must be specifically trained and 
V guided to carry out ESL-centered, empirical linguistic research. I emphasize 
this sequence because history should convince us that we can neither wait for 
nor depend tipon the theoretical linguist to do this work for us. 



1. Those prospective ESL teachers who find the rules of English structure diffi- 
cult must nonetheless be thoroughly instructed in the basics of English struc- 
ture: tense usage » article usage, types of question formation, types of com- 
plementation, modal auxiliary usage, direct and indirect speech,, formation of 
conditionals, types of comparison, use of prepositions, etc. 

2. Here I am thinking of the majority d: ESL texts in which the author(s) intro- 
duce predominantly manipulative type drills in a series of unrelated sentences, 
i.e. uncontextualized. For exasi^le, (a) fill in the blaTik(s) in the following , 
sentences, (b) change the following sentences from form X to form Y, (c) add 

not to each of the following sentences, etc. 

3. This example was pointed out to me by Judith Tanka in an oral presentation and 
term paper — both prepared for English 250K, Winter, 1974. 

4. Some exceptions to this generalization can be found in Celce (1970), .and Quirk 
and Greenbaum (1973). 

5. The general principle suggested as an explanation of this hypothesis by Bolinger 
(1971) and— in another study--by Lebach (1973) is that splitting is a function 
of new information last, i.e. the tendency is to put new inftMnation last and 
when you do, you don^t split. 

6. In other words, lexical idiosyncrasy--perhaps historically motivated— seems 

to be a better explanation of what is happening than some general and powerful 
psychological or semantic principle. 

7. The difference in the two patterns in (14b) is that the verb in the first 
group would have the NP appear only once as subject of a that'^clause paraphrase 
--where a that'-clause is grammatically possible — whereas the verbs in the sec- 
ond grotip would have two occurrences of the NP in a that-clause paraphrase 

(i.e. object of the matrix sentence as well as subject of the that-clause) e.g. 



FOOTNOTES 




should <^ that. 



I Jorderedf him to do that — I)ordered/him that he should that. 
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8. I myself do not have such background and find that I must poster and rely on 
friends and colleagues who do. I plan to fill this gap iji my own training; as 
soon as possible. 

9. Here X am thinking specifically of journals such as- The TESOL Quarterly > En* 
glish Language Teaching s and language Learning . 

10. I have already discussed the inportance of this elsewhere in another connec- 
tion—Celce-Murcia Cl972)"and would like to refer the reader to studies such 
as Greenberg (1966) and the Stanford studies on Language Universals for more 
specific information. 

11. A good example of data collection and error analysis is Semano (1972). A 
good example of data collection and linguistic analysis is Hannah (forthcom- 
ing). Some of the M.A. studies that entail extensive testing procedures are 
Chiba (1974) > Khampang (1974), Sher (197S), and So (1973). 
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